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bered my wife as the daughter of a prominent priest
of Egypt. During the seven or eight years she stayed
in the town many folk made her acquaintance.

I thought I had been quite long enough with the
Shereefah, so I made one last salaam and went away.
Downstairs the Wakeel and all his colleagues were
waiting to say good-bye. One by one every man in
the household put his arm round me and wished me a
peaceful journey. I heard several whisper to each other
that it was a novelty to embrace an Englishman. When
the freedmen had finished the slaves hurried in a long
queue to repeat the ceremony. Not only did I yield
to the caresses of Almas and Hajar but of about twelve
other unpleasantly-smelling negroes.

''Come, Haji," called the Matof from outside, "it
will soon be Mograb."

With a sentimental wrench I strode into the late
afternoon, and left the house which had given me so
many queer experiences. Now that everything was
over I felt thoroughly sorry about departing. A fairy-
tale town that was where I had spent the last half-
year.

Its flat roofs stood against the sunset, and in the
distance I distinguished the walls of the Haram. My
donkey stamped on the ancient slabs and behind
them walked some other beasts that carried luggage.
Mahomed Salie put his feet in the stirrups of his
mount and then my homeward journey began*

In the doorway of the Shereefah's house I saw the
white-robed men waving for a few minutes. The road